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The Annual Address of the Alen (thirty-one in Number, ) 
whodistributethe Sherborne Mercury, to their Customers 


and Friends. 


y JHEN dreary Night, in sable vest, 
Obscures the glories of the West, 

Intent the charms of light to shroud 

With many a dark, disheart’ning cloud 

When woodland-minstrels cease to pour, 

Midst secret shades, their tuneful lore 

Lone Philomel, devoid of rest, 

Perch’d snugly near her darting nest, 

Her Jovelorn ditty fondly sings, 

And hopes for long and happier Springs 


Thus I, ve friends of love and metre 
(Though Philomel! sings surely sweeter) 
When Winter's sterile reign arrives, 
And not asingle flower survives ; 

When herds and flocks dejected seem, 
And Summer known but as a drean 
Thus I, my humble hearth to chear, 
And cheat the swift-revolving year, 
Resume my Lyre, though void of skill, 
And tain would hope for favour still. 


Lilnstrious bards, in forctimes, told 
That Lyric chords, were chords of gold ; 
Their worth to envy gives not vent, 
Make mine but silver— P'm content. 


Think you behold me, when the Mast 
How!]s, mourafal, through a sky o’er cast 
[ts brunt L bear, resoiv’d to bring 
My tricnds a lifcrary Spring 
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Sweets, gather’d from Apollo’s bow’rs 

‘Lo crown bleak Winter's head with flowers ; 
Witb evergreens, whose vig’rous form 
Defies the tury of the storm, 

And, like your bounty, never knows 

A change—how’'eer the whirlwind blows. 


Needless the task, in loftier lays, 
To yield my modicum of praise, 
Which Sherborne’s Mercury demands 
From every Bard’s prolific hands. 
Like afirm rock which long has stood 
The fury of the billowy flood, 

It stands, an emblem of the Just, 

Who place, in Heaven, implicit trast, 

And having gain’d that footing there, 
Defy the arrows of despair ; 

Resolv'd with every foe to cope,— 
Justice, their spear ;—their buchier, Hope 


Ty little friend, The Entertainer, 
The grateful Muse can ne’er disdain her ; 
She claims, what ’tis not mine to give, 
A fame that should for ever live ; 
But fame to which I ne’er gave birth 
Will spring from her intrinsic worth ; 
A perfect Menagé of Science, 
That sets ali rivals at defiance. 
Here Mirth the Kitten’s form assumes ; 
And Fashion wears the Peacock’s plumes ; 
War seems a Tiger ; and the fleece 
Of gentle Lamb betokens Peace,— 
And if of characters we're told, 
The chattering Pie denotes a Ssold 
The Ape a Fop ; a Thief the Fox— 
The Farmer a laborious Ox, 
The modest Female, dear to love, 
Stands well distinguish’d by the Dore : 
The Tar to King and Country true 
Springs forth a Lion to our view. 
And what your humble bard? Alas, 
I'm master’s poor belabonr’d Ass ! 
But labour pleases, since I bear 
Amusement to the good and fair, 
To charm their winter I resign 
The cot which might have shelter’d miae,— 
The wife beloved, that trims the hearth,— 
The children bent on harmless mirth, 
Enchantments, undisturbed by care, 
Which Hymen gives the faithful pair. 


' 


Disastrous War (alas, too long 
The subject of my anuual song) 
Still with resistless fury rolls 
Its thunders to the distant poles. 
‘Thousands, in youth’s athletic prime, 
Have perisli'd in Lberia’s clime ; 
And thousands more may soon prepare 
To shed their hearts’ blood bravely there. | 
Sill net a beam of hope appears, : 
‘To dry the Wife’s—the Mother’s tears ; 
Still Death, insatiate, hurries on 
His arm untired-——his work undone. 
High wave his banners, black as night ; 
Bright gleams his spear wath vivid light ; 
Loud * 


































































Loud howls the Fiend ; whilst caverns drear 
Re-echo to the startled ear 

The yell of Fury, which demands 

Fresh victims from the hostile bands, 
Who, wearied with fatigue and strife, 
Find not one joy to sweeten life. 

Oh gentle Peace; so long unknown ! 
Once more remount thy downy throne ; 
Spread wide thy dove-like wings and soar, 
A welcome guest, to Albion's shore ; 
There fix thy calm abode and prove 

A Nation's gratitude and love. 

J! ithout thee all is sad and drear,— 

But with thee—'tis the spring of year, 
When flowret’s bloom, and warblers yield, 
From shadowy grove and verdant field, 

A melting cadence which appears 

The magic music of the spheres.— 

The Swain no more shall view with dread 
War’s fearful vision o’cr his head, 
Beck’ning,—and pointing to the sea, 

As if it said * Come follow me / 

Resign thy spade, and cot adored, 

For waving plumes and glittering sword ; 
Slay or be slain—thy fate must be— 

Rush on to death or victory.” 


The Comet, with portentous light, 
Has long illumed the shades of night ; 
But whilst, intent, its train I view 
1 feel amused, and startled too. 
Methinks I read, in Wisdom’s page, 
Fresh scourges for a sinful age : 
its hazy tire, extending far, 

Foretciis me of the fames of War. 
Mortals! these awful warnings take, 
Your Lord implore—your sins forsake,-~ 

Fall prostrate at the throne of God, 
Or justly fee! th’ avenger’s rod ; 

Be Prayer your shicid—by this secure 
\ our hives are peace, your glory sure. 

Still sorrow tunes the duleet Lyre 
Still droops our Country’s much-iov’d Sire ! 
A mourntul change in life’s events, 
Doom’d by mysterious Providence, 

Whose Will, in wisdom, was decreed 
Which not a Seraph’s eye can read ; 

Blind man still less allow’d to pry 

Inu councils form'd above the sky, 

May mourn their end,—but time will prove 
Their sentence was conceiv'd in love, 

No needless act th’ Almighty does, 

His thoughts are not for worms like us. 


Whilst Fate a father’s arm unnerves, 
Our Prince, belov’d as he deserves, 
With patriot warmth, and wisdom deep, 
Forbids the drooping realm to weep, 
Supporting, with a manly pride, 

Virtue with Majesty allied. 

In him, the Father still is seen 

As view’'d in seasons more serene ; 

A faithful copy kindly giv’n 

OF the best Sovereign this side Heaven. 
Ge 
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Thus when by storm, or Lightning’s stroke, 
Lamented falls our native oak ; 
Some sapling from its roof appears, 
‘The promise of approaching years,- 
Spreads wide its bqughs, for shelter made, 
Whilst Britons sport beneath its shade. 


Readers ! farewell—and should I live 
Another New Year’s Ode to give, 
I hape to yield your Worships pleasure, 
And hail you im a sprightlier measure. 


sut one hint more, and I have done—- 
Remember well, the dying Swan ! 
He sings, poor creature, but bis breath 
Ends all his melody in death ; 
His strain, ’tis rumour’d, is divine, 
And wify thinks the same of mine ; 
But should [lack some little peif, 
Death might attack my own dear sel/.— 
‘To you my future doom belongs, 
Jou must decide on future songs, 
And if no chyak my lines preduce, 
[ soon may be a dying goose. 


Postscript to this my plaintive letter. 
A ROASTED ONE—twould suit much better !!— 





Particulars of the Police of Paris, and of the Depreda- 
tions committed in that, Metropolis. 


By Mr. Lewis Go.pswiri. 


Liave already had occasion to remark, in my various publi- 

cations, that almost every filth nan in Paris is a spy. Sixty 
thousand are regularly employed for political purposes; some 
of these certainly form a part of those whose duty itis to keep 
a look out alter thieves, deserters, and other suspicious charac- 
ters ; especially the military police, whose particular department 
it is to look after deserters, persons who evade conscrip- 
tion, officers absent on leave, or from other causes. But the 
principal office which has the attributes of looking after thieves, 
and such like delinquents, is distinguished by the title of the 
prefe eture a P lice. 


This office ts composed of different divisions or d 


repartinents, 
The first division is for the secret police, to which the spics 
send their reports about political affairs ; smuggling ; permis- 
sion to distribute gunpowder and salt-petre; permission to 
carry fire-arms ; the delivery of passports and cartes de surete® 


per- | 


I-very man in Paris must have acarte de surete, wherher foreione 
or Frenchman, and on which is a description of his } 7” ke. ‘ 
am 1 every respect someting ike a pas port, Omy chi ti I ’ ' 


aud about the size of a common card. 
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permissions to preach ; the account of every suicide which is 
committed ; accidental deaths ; still-born infants; the burying 
grounds; private places for burials; interments; the taking 
dead bodies out of the ground; printing; booksellers; jour- 
nals and pamphlets ; bill-stickers ; ballad-singers; eriers of dy- 
ing-speeches, murders, &e. (calied in French colporteurs) ; 
frauds on the stamp-oftice ; lotteries ; theatres; balls ; concerts; 
fire-works; muscums; exhibitions ; private societies; paint- 
ings ; engravings ; caricatures ; brothe Is 5 women of the town; 
permissions for women to wear men’s attire, Ke. all come like- 
wise within the limits of this division. The English of ‘all this 
is, that nothing of the above-mentioned matters. can be done 
without a special permission from, or notice given to this divi- 
sion of the police. 

The second division is for robberies ; murders ; incendiaries ; 
coining; weights and measures; Xc. Ke. 

The third division is for illuminations; scavengers; dung- 
carts ; common sewers; public cisterns; engines and engine- 
houses ; water-carriers ; chimney-sweepers ; fires ; manufacto- 
ries; diuggists’ shops; grocers; surgeons ; quack medicines ; 
regulations for prices of provisions, &c. Xe, 

These are the different attributes of the prefecture of the 
police of Paris. In addition to the number of persons em- 
ployed at the prefecture, and as out-door agents or spies (for, 
on every branch of which the police takes cognizance, regular 
spies are employed as in political matters), there is an inspector 
general of police, residing at the prefecture, who in the first 
instance takes cognizance of every thing that concerns the af- 
fairs of police, and who has under him 24 officters de paix, one 
of whom aitends regularly at the police, to receive complaints, 
and transmits it to the diflerent divisions. These persons reside 
in different districts, and the police agents who reside nearest 
to them, apply immediately to them for advice, should any 
thing occur. “But independent of these officiers de pair, there 
are 48 comnuissaires de police, one to each cistrict of Paris, who 
have always suldiers to attend thein, and who likewise employ 
spies. ‘The duties of these commissaires are to apprehend robe 
bers and other suspicious characters, to suppress riots, Xe. 
These commissaires transmit every morning, before eight 
o'clock, their reports of what has oceurred in their respective 
districts, to the seeretary-general of the prefecture of police, 
Who opens them in the presence of, and reads them to the pre- 
fect; trom thence the reports are sent to the chiefs of the dif- 
ferent divisions whom they concern. The commissary must 
é istinct report foreach division, so that the secretary-ge- 
neral h; Oniy to ad them, and forward them to the divisiotts 
they are intended for. ‘The examination of thieves, previous 
to their comimitment for tial, dues not take place before the 


poiice, 
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police, but before persons appointed for that purpose, called 
magistrates de surete, fourin number, one for each district of 
Paris. 

Yet, with all this unity and vigour in the system of the police 
of Paris, there are constantly murders and robberies committed, 
and there are more persons tried in Paris in the course 
of the year, for criminal offences, than there are in London, 
whicia f will prove beyond the power or possibility of contra- 
diction. 

In London, the sessions at the Old Bailey are held 
only every six weeks, and seldom last more than eight 
or ten days; whereas in Paris the sitiings for criminal of- 
fences are held every day throughout the year, which com- 
mences in the morning, but seldom sits later than five in the af- 
ternoon. On thé other hand again, there are two criminal 
courts, or at least what is called two sections, which sit daily. 
Thus it is evident, that there are more criminal offences tried in 
Paris han in London. ‘There is also a court similar to our mi- 
nos criumial courts, called police correctionelle, where causes are 
tried of a similar description to those tried at Hick’s-hall, the 
Westminster and Guildhall sessions. There are also tridunaur 
de police for each district, where offences are tried which are 
not punishable by more thap eight days imprisonment. 

In Paris there are no watchmen, but then there are 39 guard- 
houses, where the military are always stationed. ‘There is also 
a night patrole of cavalry, which, however, is not of inuch use, 
as theirapproach is heard at a great distance by the noise 
created by the feet of the horses. 

Murders in Paris are numberless, and years often elapse be- 
fore they are discovered. About four years since, an interest- 
ing youu female, of about 20 years old, was tried for robbing 
and murdering a female friend of her’s. In the course of her 
examination it came out, that she had committed two other 
murders ; one was upon an old priest, with whom she cohabited, 
and passed for his nephew, as she always wore men’s apparel. 
This murder was committed three years before she was last 
taken up. The other murder was cominitied .about a twelve- 
month after that of the old priest, upon a youth of 18, whom 
she induced to rob his father. As its usual in the Freneh courts, 
alithree murders were included in the same indictment, and 
she was found guilty upon them all. [Twas prese uw ather tial, 
aud in my life | never witnessed more sang froid in a person in 
sucha situation. There was also a man executed at Paris about 
five years ago, for murdering an old man whom he visiicd every 
night. ‘Luis murder was vot discovered “tll three years after it 


Was committed, 
LEWIS GOLDSMITH. 
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ON THE CULTIVATION OF POTATOES. 


HE following extract from the Salisbury and Winchester 
Journal seems nearly as applicable to the present season, 
as it was to the year 1801: 


“ To the Printer of the Salisbury and Winchester Journal. 
« Sig, 


« AS the following method of raising two crops of Pota- 
toes on the same land within the year, (ef which a more de- 
tailed account is sent to the Board of Agriculture, &c.) may at 
the present moment prove interesting to many of your readers, 
by inserting it as soon as convenient you will oblige 

“ Your most obedieut servant, 
“ BR. Pew. 

“ Pensbury, January 1, 1801. 


“« About six weeks before I expected my earliest potatoes would 
be fit to dig, [ last year planted in a small nursery or seed bed 
a quantity of the cuttings of potatoes about an inch distant 
from each other, so that the whole occupied one sixteenth of 
the space they would have done in ordinary planting; they 
came up kindly and strong, and by the time mentioned had 
acquired the height of five or six inches, when they were traa- 
splanted, at the usual distances, into a spot of ground from 
whence the first crop of potatoes had been dug for the use of 
the family ; (this was the beginning of August.) On the 2d of 
November, this second crop was taken up, and produced after 
the rate of 84 sacks per acre, or about one twenticth more than 
the average crop of the neighbourhood. 

* [need not expatiate on the utility of this practice, since (as 
at least one third of the sustenance of the whole country is de- 
rived from potatoes) it is self-evident, that if universally 
adopted, it would enable this kingdom to support a greater 
nuinber of inhabitants than it at present contains, without im- 
portation; I shall therefore content myself with observing, that 
experience convinces ine, it is with very little attention, as casy 
to produce two crops yearly and every year, as one. 

“ I do not think it material to the crop, whether whole pota- 
toes, cuttings, or cyes, be employcd as sets; whatever will pros 
duce a strong and healthy plant will, | believe, give an equal 
chance for a good crop. If, therefore, all families would cut off 
tic nose end or crown eye of each potatoe they dress, and pre~ 
serve them in dry coal ashes from this time (January, 1801) 
ouward, to the seasons of planting, they would, by thus securing 
a plenty of sets, in this time of scarcity, render an essential 
service to the communi:; 
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“ [t is a fact not perhaps generally known, that ten pounds 
of flour properly leavened, one pound of rice boiled soft, and six 
pounds of potatoes boiled and pressed through a cullender, 
make a bread equal in the opinion of many to the best French 
rolls; and that the proportion ef wheat flour thereby saved, is 
about three seveuths, almost one half! at least such it has been 
in my family.” 

rp The nose end or crown eye is that part of the potatoe 
which is opposite to the stem, and the potatoes produced from 
this part (which shoots first) are ripe nearly a month sooner 
than those produced from the other eyes; a matter of some 
consequence to be attended to in all seasons, but particularly 
in times of scarcity, for a few weeks gained in such seasons 
may be of unspeakeable importance. 





ACCOUNT OF ABRAHAM TAYLOR, THE MUSICAL 
BOY OF IRON ACTON, GLOCESTERSHIRE. 
Mr. G. Cumberland, in a Letter to the Editor of the Monthly 
Magazine, thus introduces Mr. T, Richardson's Account of this 
obscure Genius. 


<¢ Sir, 


“J DO not know how it is possible to make a better use of a 

letter which | have just received trom a very worthy man, 
than to send it to your Magazine. His object is evidently to 
rescue merit from neglect, and to lift obscure talents into that 
public notice which may be the means of rendering them be- 
neficial to their possessor; an object, that, lL have no doubt, 
you will gladly facilitate. [| have not yet seen the boy, but he 
has been ia Bristol this week, and has brought up his manu- 
sciipt, the melody of which was highly approved of by an able 
composer, but the bass (as might be expected) found deficient 
in some parts; and, next Wednesday, he is to return with it 
aincuded, when I shall have the pleasure to see bim. ‘This and 
oticr airs of his composing L have heard sung, and thought 
ihe: not ouly good melodies, but that they evinced an uncome- 
mou degree of taste and feeling. I shall take him to hear Mae 
dame Catalani on Friday next, to sce what effect a first con- 
cert, and her powerful airs will have on his musicai feelings; 
and, afterwards, his talents wil be put tq their test. He will 
net be flattered, but fairly tried; and, if the general opinion is, 
thai he has very superior abilities in this walk of genius, no 
pains will be spared to give them their fair expansion, and to 
place him where he may, before he is spoiled, be thorgughiy 
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grounded in the science .he has selected under the most dis- 


couraging circumstances. o: canes 
ia r, J} ry N q 
« Bristol, December 8, 1811. 


Sir, 
« ABRAHAM TAYLOR, of this place, (the musical boy, 


for whom, you are pleased so kindly to interest yourself) is 
about thirteen years of age, and self-taught; his father is a 
baker, and the employment of the son selling the cakes and 
biscuits made by him ; he first introduced himself to my no- 
tice by composing a tune for our Sunday-school children to sing 
at church, with which we were much pleased ; it has a wild, 
sweet simplicity, quite original, that much surprised us; and 
induced me to try him in a composition more varied and dif- 
ficult. I therefore wrote out Campblell’s Soldier’s Dream (not 
knowing at that time that it had ever been set to music), and 
desired him, when he perfectly comprehended the author, to 
express the sense of the words, as well as he could, by musical 
sounds. He did so, and brought me the music, line by line, as 
he composed it; when finished, | was much struck with the 
pathos, truth, and natnre, it exhibited. On shewing it to some 
musical friends, they advised me to get it engraved, with an ac- 
companiiment for the piano-forte,* and sold for his benefit, un- 
der the idea that it might be. the means of introducing him to 
public notice, and produce a small fund for providing him with 
clothes, &c. during his apprenticeship, which we shall en- 
deavour, may be either with a professor, master, or seller of 
music, so as to enable him to unfold in time his musical talents. 
This song, therefore, with two or three others, will be published 
by subscription, with all convenient speed, at a moderate price, 
and sold here and at Bristol, for his benefit. 

“ Such is his passion for music, that, I have been told, when 
the friendly societies meet at Whitsuntide, to amuse theme 
selves with their bands, he has been known to listen for hours 
iu extacy; and when any favourite piece has been played that 
struck his ear more forcibly than another, has run home, and 
committed it immediately to paper, most correctly: bis talents 
as a performer are also great, for he has, by his own industry, 
made liimself master of six or seven different instruments, with 

some 


* Tere a difficulty arose, as he had never seen (at that time) a piano- 
forte, and was at a loss how to proceed; but, a friend having explained 
to him the nature and compass of the instrument, and described, its 
powers, with the manner of playing, &c. he readily conceived the idea, 
and composed it accordingly, 
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some of which he plays with great execution and taste, the 
most difficult pieces at sight. 

“ This, Sir, is all { can at present collect respecting him, but, 
with great truth and justice | may add, that he is a very mo- 
dest, unassuming, steady, honest lad; and that he may at some 
future day rival a Crotch, Haydn, or, perhaps, a Handel, is the 
sincere wish of, Sir, 

“ Your most respectful, humble servant, 
*“ THOMAS RICHARDSON, 

“ fron Acton, near Sodbury, December 6, 1811.” 


ee ee 
—_——_ 


Answer to un Advertisement Extraordinary for a Guinea. 


To ruse Epiror. 
Sir, 


Was very sorry to sce an advertisement in several papers, 

mviting the relations or the next of kin to give an account 
of ‘my old friend Mr. Guinca. .1 do not think it fair that so 
respectable a pentieman’s name should have been made the 
subject of public advertisement, unless it could be proved that 
all other methods of finding out his residence had failed. But 
as 1 am not acquainted with the author of the advertisement, [ 
am ‘under the necessity of answering it through the same chan- 
nel. The fact is, Sir, that Mr. Guinea, a few years ago, find- 
ing that there was a run upon him, was obliged to retire to the 
continent for awhile, and principally in order to prosecute a 
suit at law with one Mr. Exchauge; and should this be decided 
in his favour, there can be no doubt of his appearing again iu 
this country. 

As for his son, Mr. Ifa/f-Guinea, and his nephew, Mr, Seven- 
shilling-piece, the former went into the paper-making line a few 
yeatsago,andin partnership with Mr. Shé/ling, a round, sinooth- 
faced gentleman, endeavoured to carry on his father’s business, 
and has been pretty successful in it, notwithstanding the strange 
conduct of one King, an Irishman, who, on being introduced 
to him ‘by a tenant, took the latter by the throat, and swore he 
would turn Lim out of house and heme, if he did not pro- 
duce the old gentleman. This’so frightened our young paper- 
niaker, that he immediately applied to the justices in West- 
minster, and obtained a passport, without which he would have 
been afraid to carry on his trade. As to the nephew, Master 
Seven-shilling-piece, t have not seen him for some time. b have 
béen told, indeed, that he is much addicted to bad women, aud 
other evil courses ; and some think that he went abroad after 
his uncle. He was always, however, a poor puny thing, and 
many, 
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many, who wished to have a little of bis company, complained 
that he slipped through their fingers they knew not how, 

Iu the mean time, I have no doubt that we shall one day see 
our old friend Mr. Guinea among us, and learn to value his 
worth a little more than we did; and, although I do not di- 
rectly allude to your correspondent and his advertisement, [ 
must say, that since my old friend’s absence, some very strange 
reports have been circulated, which | believe he wiil soon be 
able to refute. 

I am, Sir, your's, 


OLD BULLION, 





An Account of Gibraltar, its present State of Society, 
Manners, Sc. 


By Sir Joun Carr. 


HE wind blew strong, and our captain made a sad bung- 

ling business of weathering the numerous vessels by 
which we were surrounded. Instead of cursing most boiste- 
rously, a da mode Anglaise, he roared out most lustily to nur 
merous saints to assist him, Which of them heard him, I do 
not know; but we got out fairly to sea at last, and in about 
three hours passed Chiclana, in which there are many band- 
some country houses, chiefly belonging to the merchants at 
Cadiz. 

As we passed Trafalgar, my mind could not bat dwell upon 
the fate of the illustrious Nelson. Even at this day, several 
pieces of wrecks are to be found upon the beach, as proud, 
though melancholy, memorials of that great battle, in which 
the joyous sensations excited by its glory were qualified by a 
peusive sympathy for the loss of one of the greatesi of our 
heroes. After passing Tariffa, the most southern point of 
Europe, where there is a large Moorish round tower, anda 
swnall village behind, the view of the entrance of the Medi- 
terranean becomes uncommonly grand. Behind us lay the 
Atianiic Ocean ; to the south, at a short distance, arose, mid- 
way, covered with clouds, a craggy mountain of stupendous 
height, called Ape’s Hill, the ancient Abyla, one of the nor- 
thern bulwarks of Africa, Before us, the bay of Gibraltar 
expanded itseif, formed on one side by the mighty rock, from 
which it derives its name, ascending to the height of fourteen 
hundred feet, presenting at the nearest extremity a rich, raral, 
and most roman.ic appearance, and at the farthest, tremendous 
batteries raised amidst rocks and barrenness, whilst numerous 
ships of various nations, floated securely in its shadow. 


H 2 Charmed 
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Charmed with this magnificent scene, we felt no impatience 
at the difliculty which we experienced in getting well into the 
bay, on account of the wind having ch: anged, and a strong 
Levanter blowing g, one of the effects ‘of which is to cover the 
elevated summits of the rock to the northward with thick 
fogey clouds. 

Great caution is used in granting pratique, particularly since 
the last dreadful fever, which consigned so many of our coun- 
trymen in this place to their untimely graves. However, as 
we had come only from a neighbouring port, we were soon pro- 
nounced to be plague-free, and permitted to step on the ancient 
Mount Calpe, and one of the Pillars of Hercules, the grand 
and classical impressions of which somewhat suffered upon 
entering the town, which at first, in some of its objects, not a 
little resembled Portsmouth Point. I staid bere on account 
of my companion, much longer than I wished, without being 
able, owing to the uncertainty of his engagements, to visit 
the opposite coast of Africa, the passage to which is so short, 
that buats are continually going over to supply the garrison 
with bellocks. 

As this celebrated rock has been so often and so minutely 
described, my remarks upon it will be very few. Considering 
the heat of the summer, and the reverberation of that heat from 
the rock, the town and most of the barracks appear to me to 
be badly constructed. Many of the streets are very narrow, 
and nearly all built after the English, instead of the Moorish 
fashion; they are not sulticiently ventilated, and of course 
are more likely to assist, than prevent, contagion. On account 
of the number of adventurers who, attracted by the pro- 
digious trade in English manufactures which was ’iill 
lately carried on here, reside at Gibraltar, and the 
sinail space allowed by the government for the erection of 
buidiings, house-rent is almost incredibiy high. Three or four 
hundred pounds per annum, for a staal! store and two or three 
miserable rooms, is acommon rent; and my worthy friend 
Mr. John Sweetland, the captain of the port, informed me 
that, were he so disposed, he could let his residence, a rae 

Moorish house, having a square court, and stores and apart- 
ments on the basement and first floor on each side, for ‘nine 
hundred pounds per anou 

t had not been long in Gibraltar, before [I beheld a picture 


of the sad mutability t ich nations are liable. ‘The Moors, 
to whom Spain was e subject, and under whose brilliant 
dominion it attained » high degree of renown for those arts 
and sciences, and s' ms of political economy, which enrich 


and ensbellish nations, who, on their landing, pave to this very 
rock the name of Crhiblaliia, or the Mountain of the Entrant e, 
which with little alieration, it now-bears, are now, of all thei 
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mizhty conquest, permitted, by a condescending act of suffer- 
ance, to shew themseives ‘only upon this narrow spot of ground, 
The descendants of the mighty conquerors of Spain may be 
seen in the streets of this tiny peninsular extremity, plying for 
hire as porters, and frequently cursed, struck, spit upon, and 
treated with every indignity by their employers! 

Writers of eminence are divided in opinion respecting the 
political value of this wonderful rock. Some have regarded 
the tenacity, with which the British government has always 
retained it, from the time it was ceded to them by the treaty 
of Utrecht and Seville, as originating in homage to the feel- 
than a wise atiention to the interests, of the British 
nation: however well founded such opinions might have been, 
when entertained, it would scarcely, 1 think, be persisted in at 
the present period, when, in consequence of the wonderful 
changes, which have narrowed our commercial enterprize and 
communication, in other seas, the Mediterranean has presented 
10 us mercantile advantages before but little known. 

Although the Spaniards regard Ceuta, in some degree, as an 
indemnity for the loss of the miglity fortress opposite, yet, 
pro ected by its batteries, and an inconsiderable British naval 
force, every ship bearing the British flag was, during the late 
war, enabled to sail through that extraordinary straight which 
separates Europe’ from Africa, ‘and pass in safety into the 
Mediterranean, without experiencing any check, but an oc- 
casional and petty annoyance from the gun-boats of Algeziras. 

Daring the war, the clandestine trade carried on from this 
rock with the Spaniards was very great; and since the peace 
with the patriots, the commercial intercourse has been very 
valuable, uatil the communication was, after my first visit to 
Gibraltar, cut off by the unexpected irruption of the French 
into Seville, Malaga, Granada, and other soutvera ant eastern 
parts of Spain. So great was this iw'ercourse, that the quay 
was much too small for the immense number of vessels which 
came to the rock. 





ings, rather 


it has been the wish of England to obtain Centa, and it is 
said that she has obtained it; but it is by a small British force 
being most suspiciously admitted mito the garrison, where 
neatly five times the number of Spanistr soldiers are kept. 
If tue Spaniards in ware with England heid Gibraltar and 
Ceuta, few vessels could pass thiough the narrow eutiance I 
have deser:bed, without beine shattered to pieces. Sould 


Bugland ever evacunte this rock, her domimon in the Medi- 


terrancan wii be but sleader and precarious, 


(T's be continued.) 
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History of the Plunder and Massacre at Delhi, in the 
Beginning of the Eighteenth Century. 


[From Maurice’s Modern Eindostan.] 


N Saturday the 10th of March the sun entered Aries— 
that sun which had often witnessed the unequalled pomp, 
the unrivalled glory of the house of Timur, now beheld the 
usurper of the throne of the Sefi’s, sitting on the imperial 
musnad of India, and receiving extoried offerings of inestima- 
ble value from her degraded ewperor, and her prostrate nobility. 
These presents, together with the treasures found in the sub- 
terraneous vaults of the palace, hoarded up since the reign of 
the magnificent Shah Jehan, and sealed with the seal of the 
empire, and the peacock throne, with nine oihers of inferior 
lustre and value, amounted by the lowest computation, to 
thirty-five miilions sterling. Of gold and silver plate, which 
he melted downand coined, the amount exceeded five millions; 
of utensils set with jewels, and of jewels unset, five millions 
more. In the richest brocades and stuffs of Indian manufac- 
ture he received the value of two millions; in horse and ele- 
phant caparisons, adorned with gold and gems, three millions ; 
in all, fifty millions sterling! A more general and complete 
depredation was never committed by any imperial robber in 
ancient or modern times. 

Yet all this accumulation of treasure was insufficient to 
gratify the insatiable avarice of the invader. A peishcush or 
tribute of eight millions more was peremptorily demanded of 
the merchants and citizens of Delhi. On the ground also, 
that the great omrahs of the court had not contributed offerings 
in proportion to their enormous wealth, many of them were 
severely mulcted, and, in particular, the two traitors, Sadit 
Khan and the Nizam, were fined, the former to the amount of 
a million, the latter, of a million and a half, sterling. But 
this was notall ; 

Persons the most venerable for age and virtue were not 
spared, and some were assessed double what they were able to 
pay. The severity of these exactions irritated the populace to 
madness ; turnultuous insurrection in many places was the result ; 
and resistance was made, wheresoever it could be made with 
etlect. To these calamities, succeeded the more dreadtul one 
of famine, occasioned by the increased multitudes of mea and 
horses that inundated the province of Delhi. An attempt of 


the Persian commander of Delhi, to regulate the price of . 


wheat at the public granaries, caused the spark, which was 
already kindled, to burst} forth inte a flame, which was only 
to be quenched by the blood of 100,000 of its inhabitants. 
Vraser states the first commotion to bave taken place about 
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noon; that it was considerably increased towards evening ; 
that after sugset, some persons having reported that Nadir was 
taken prisoner, and others that he was poisoned, the mob and 
tumult exceeded all bounds; and all the idle and disaffected 
of that great city, joining from al! quarters, with such imple- 
ments of destruction as they could most readily procure, 
rushed ia a torrent towards the casUe, devoting to death every 
foreigner they met, and breathing vengeapce against the in- 
vaders of their country. Of the external guard a considerable 
portion were iustantly sacrificed to their fury, and the remainder 
sought safety in fight. 

On the first tidings of these commotions, Nadir, firm and 
collected iu every difficulty, had dispatched couriers on fleet 
horses to his geveral in chief, Thawmas Ahan, who with the rest 
of the army, was encamped without the walls, with orders to 
commence his march, with 30,000 horse, immediately for the 
capital; and the vanguard of that army shortly after arriving, 
soon routed, with immense slaughter, tie nfuriated populace 
that surroanded and threatened to storm the citadel. In a few 
hours after, the whole of this formidable body entered the 
city; and Nadir, thus re-inforced, at midaigh: marched ont of 
the castle at their head, to crush the insurrection. Inflamed 
with high resentment against the faithless Delbians, but 
ignorant of the dull exteat and magnitude of the evil, be 
intrepidly led them on towards the great mosque of Roshiu al 
Dowlar, which stands in the centre of the city, and there took 
hisstation. All was raging tumult and distraction around him, 
but he remained firm and unmoved, acting solely on the defen- 
sive, and waiting for the break of dawn, to let loose bis ven. 
geance on the devoted city. ‘lle morning, big with the fate 
of Delhi,at length arqse; and discovered to him heaps of his 
Persian soldiers welteringiutheirbiood. Auawfal, momentous 
pause ensucd; and during that pause, a pistol was discharged 
at him, from a neighbouring terrace, the bali of which missed 
himself, but killed an offee: standing close at his side. He 
immediately ordered a general massacre to cowmeace from 
that very Spot. His squadrous of horse, instantly pouring 
through the streets, put every one, without distinction, aged 
and young, women and children, to death. His foot soldiers 
at the same tine, mounting the walls and terraces, consigned 
to the same fate every soul they found upon them. The love 
of spoil, and the thirst of blood, egualiy operating on those 
barbarians,—all the bazars of ihe jewcliers, and the houses of 
the rich citizens in thai quarter, were first plundered, and then 
seton lire. Fearful of the violation of their women, many of 
the bigher rank of Ludians coiiccted togetier their temales and 
their treasures; and, thea setting fire te their apartments, con- 
sumed them with thewselyes in ove general conflagration. 
Kiem 
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From the same dread, thousands of women plunged headlong 
into tanks and wells. In every imaginable form of horror, 


Deatu stalked at large 
Through all the streets of that vast capital, 
And scem’d to REIGN UPON THE THRONE Or Dexut.,” 


Daring this dreadfal carnage the king of Persia continued in 
the mosque of Roshin al Dowlat. His countenance is said to 
have os en dark and terrible, and that, during the paroxysm of 
his rage, none but slaves dared to approach him, At length 
the aan emperor of India, attended by the prineipal 
omrahs, with sorrowing looks, and eyes fixed on the ground, 
ventured to draw near, and intercede for the half ruined city and 
surviving inhabitants. For atime he was obdurate ; at lengih 
the sternness of his countenance relaxed , and, sheathing his 
sword, he said, for the sake of the Prince Mahotnmed, [ for- 
give. The joyful tidings of his wrath appeased were imme- 
diately, by sound of trumpet, conveyed through the cit y, and 
the work of destruction as instantly ceased. Between ‘the is- 
suing of the bloody mandate at sun rise and two o'clock in the 
afternoon, 100,000 Delbians of all ages were inhum: inly but 
chered. The tyrant then retired into the citadel ; and enquiry 
being made into the origin of the tumult, several [udian’ of 
distinguished rank were seized, as the secret abettors of the i in- 
surreciion, and their execution closed the scene of desolation 
and carnage. The once beautiful city of Delhi, in the | mean 
time, exhibited a most disinal spectacie, the great streets being 
filled with the ruins of fallen palaces and Houses consumed by 
the fire ; and the smaller sweets and passages being absolute ly 
choaked up with the multitude of put refying carcases. To 
avoid the danger of pestilence, both Persians and natives were 
for some days employed in removing the bodies of the dead; 
those of the Indtans were heaped up in vast piles, and burned 
in the rubbish of the ruined houses, and those of foreigners 
were buried promiscuously tn piis, of thrown j into the Jumma. 

It is gri atifying io find that a great proportion of the trea- 
sures obtained at the price of so much bivod, was ‘af erwards 
immersed in the bed of the Indus, for, according to Khojch 
Abdulkurreem, a nobleman of Cashmuire, ir the train of Nader, 
who has written an account of his retreat, in passing that rapid 
river, the bridge of boats which he had constructed being 
broken by the violence of the current, many of the animals 
loaded with jewels and gold plate were ingulphe d, and the 
treasure lost. 

Happy may those persons consider themselves who pass i! ci 
lives in peace, and in places far distant from the scene of such 
horrid barbarities ! 
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An ANECDOT E. 


N the evening of the Ist of March, a Portuguese boy 
was taken in Abrantes with a considerable quantity of 
hams, sugar, &c. which he had purchased ; but for whom he 
was reluctant to declare. On being carried before the gover- 
nor, and minutely interrogated, he confessed that he was ser- 
vantto the commanding officer of the French 66th regiment, 
and that he had been sent to purchase these articles, in conse- 
quence of the army being about to retire to the north of Por- 
tugal. He also stated that Massena was to review the troops 
on the south of the Zezere, at Montalvo, next day, the 2d of 
March, and that the retreat would commence on the evening 
of the 5th. The troops were certainly reviewed at Montalvo 
on the 2d, and Massena was on the ground from twelve ‘till 
four o’clock, and the retreat actually commenced, as the boy 
had stated, on the 5th of March. 


Remarks on the Neglect of obtaining Knowledge obsere- 
able in many Persons. 


— globe we inhabit abounds with objects both curious 

and surprising, yet multitudes of people, and those of the 
better sort, live fifty or sixty years upon it, without making the 
faintest attempt to become acquainted with them. Does this 
proceed from a want of taste, or a neglect in forming the mind 
early to observation ; [ rather think the latter, for surely none 
can see the beauties of creation, and not admire them. Chil- 
dren brought up in crowded cities, are to be -pitied in this re- 
spect : they see scarcely any thing but the works of art, and 
they associate the idcasof beauty and value, to*tie productions 
of the mechanic only. 





Answer, by Amicus, to P. Ninnis's Question, inserted October 28. 


square root==12, which inade less by | feot 10 inches; we 


| Sige 167==256 and 20°=——100, then 400—256—144, its 
have 10 feet 2 inebes for the height of the wall: and by posi- 
; 7 | 
tion A’s, share of the apples will be 90, D's. 72, and C’s, 48, 
Similar answers have been received from G. Soper, of 
* \ ’ 
St. Austell; J. Godbeer, of Exeter; \. Gribble,of Plymouth; 
and J. Davey, of St. Ewe. 
Vol. 52. | Ansxer, 
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Answer, by J. Davey, of St. Ewe,to D. G.’s Charade, inserted the 18h of ' 


lovember. 


HE ALMS-HOUSE surely will unfold i 
A safe retreat for poor and old. 
* * We have receive! the like answer from Caroline Caines, of Lion’s- ( 


gate; |- W. of Charmouth ; W. Perry, of Plymouth; Walter Bickhatn, 
of Spring-gardans, near Ashburton; T. Sherwill, at Plympton-school 5 
J- Pitman, J. Browne, and I, Byrt, of Shepton Mallet; a Cornish trades- 
man; W. King; J. Strike, of North Hill, near Lautcés'on; J. Kerby, of 
Helston; |. Chapple, of Colddridge; W. C. T. near Mevagissey} ej 
of Wincanfen; J. Brown, of Bridgewater; J. Sansom, of Poole; F. Ste- 
phens, of Poole; F. Stephens, of Warehatn; J. Grant, of Smithaleigh, 
near Plympton; J Ball, of Hinton St. George; E. D.R. TC-— <8, 
R. Passmore, of Sherweil; Phildaiath, of Westen Zoyland; and G. Major 
of Colyton-school. 





A REBUS, by W. Terry, of Plymoutb, 


Man of old for strength renown’d; 
ti My next in every nativn’s found; 
Find him that had the budding rod; 


And then a king that fear’d not God: 


If you the initials join aright, 
A water fow) you'll brihg to light. 


ae ——_ -—— _ — A 


A CHARADE, by F. Channon, 


N interjection, bards, first name; 

Then join a pronoun to the same: 
‘These parts cemented right and tiue, 
Where I reside you soon will view. 





A CHARADE;, by Caroline Gaines, of Lion’s.gate. 
N animal you'll flést expound, 
A | 


That's otten hatited Wy the howd; 
Wy next is what we often Hear: 
hese parts will make a flower appear. 


# REBUS, by E. D. A. 


OE night in a year to contribute to inirth 

I am welcome the country around, 

So enliv’ning, indeed, that*by yen’ral consent 
Good-humotr and fréedim abound. 


From the old 1 draw forth the events of their youth, 

hile the circle with extacy hear; ; 

And the love smitten pair with eye-sparkling delight 
Diink their healths, and an happy new-year. 
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YB. of Bridgewater, should have paid postage. 


POETRY. 
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ad YO THE PRINTER. 
? SIR, 
. Will thank you to preserve the following lines, written by the late S. Pearce, 


of Birmingham, to Mrs. J. H. Gn the death of her child, in your valua- 
ble magazine, the Weekly Entertainer. 
l am, Sir, respectfully your's, 
©. ©. Dee. 2883. W. P. 


The Gardencr and Rose-Tree: Affectionately addressed to Mrs. J. I. on 
the Death of her Child, by her sympathizing Friend, S. Pearce. 


N a sweet spot which wWisdim chase 
Gfew a unigile and lovely rose; 
A flower so fair Was seldom bUrne, 
A rose, almost withSht a thorn: 
Each passing stranger stupp’d to vietv 
A plant pdsststibh charms so nev ; 
** Sweet tlow’r,” Gach lip was Heatd to say, 
Nor less the Owner pleas’d thin they, 
Rear’d by hi§ hat with constant cure, 
And planted int Kis tHuice pattette ; 
Of all his gatdeh this the pride 
No flow’t so much adimir’d beside. 


Nor did the rose unconscious bloom, 
Nor teel ungrateful for the boon ; 
Oft as her guardian came that way, 
Whether at morn, oreve F day 
Expanded wide—her form unver!'d, 
‘The double fragrance then exhal'd. 
As months roli’d on the spring appear’d, 
Its genial rays the fose matut’d; 
Forth from its root a shoot extends 
‘The parent tose-tree down wards bends, 
And with a joy unKaown before, 
Contemplates the yet embryo flow’r. 





** Offspring most dear! (she fondly said) 
Part of myself! béneath my shade, 
Safe shalt thow rise, whilst happy I, 
Transported with material joy, 


' Sball see thy little buds appezr, 
; Unfold, and bloom in beauty here. 
: What tho’ the lily, or jonquil, 


Or hyacinth, no longer fill 
‘The space around me—All shall be 
Abundantly made up In thee, 

What tho’ my present charms decay, 
And passing stfahgers nu more say 
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Of me ‘ sweet flow’r’! Yet thou shalt raise 
Thy blooming head, and gain the praise, 

And this reverberated pleasure 

Shall be to me a world of treasure ; 

Cheerful I part with former merit, 

That it my darling may inherit. 

Haste then the hours which bid thee bloom, 
And fill the zephyrs with perfume.” 


Thus had the rose-tree scarcely spoken 
Ere the sweet cup of bliss was broken. 
The gard’ner came, and with one stroke 
He from the root the offspring tuok ; 
Took from the suil wherein it grew, 
And hid it from the parent’s view. 
Judge ye, who know a mother’s cares 
For the dear tender babe she bears, 

The parent’s anguish—ye alone 

Such sad vicissitudes have known, 

Deep was the wound, nor slight the pain, 
Which made the rose-tree thus complain. 


Dear little darling! art thou gone, 
Thy charms scarce to thy mother known! 
Remov’'d so soon! so su idenly 
Snatch’d from my fond, maternal eye! 
What hast thou done! dear ofispring! says 
So early to be snatch’d away ! 
W hat gone for ever! seen no more! 
For ever I thy loss deplore. 
Ye dews, descend, with tears supply 
Ni y now for ever tearful eye; 
Or rather cowe some northern blast, 
Dislodge my yielding roots in haste ; 
W hirlwinds arise, my branches tear, 
And tosome distant regions bear, 
Far from this spot a wretched mother, 
Whose fruit and joys are gone together.” 


( 70 be concluded in our next ) 


a tl 
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TO-MORROW, 


\ HERE, where’s the man that is prepar’d 
To leave this would of sorrow? 
Who for the tuture state has car’d, 
Can meet his God to-morrow. — 


Can he be found that would not say, 
( Tho’ death would ease his sorrow) 
A little Jouger let ine stay, 
I wili repent \o-morrow. 


Vain is the hope when death shall come 
A moment more to borrow: 

Then ao not di.ve repentance off, 
Since he may call to-morrow 


Oh that oankiad did tee] their state, 

And T.cav’b a just preecpts teliow, 
They ‘d be prepar'd tw incet their tate, 
Aho’ it should be to-murrowe 
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